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LATE  NEWS 


Transshipments  of  Mexican  cotton  through  United  States  ports  in  March 
totaled  91,000  "bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  V3,000  of  which  were  shipped 
to  Japan.    The  August-March  1952-53  total  of  690,000  "bales  includes  Japan 
303,000,  Belgium  91,000,  Western  Germany  69,000,  Netherlands  63,000,  United 
Kingdom  W3,000,  Spain  20,000,  Italy  15,000,  Finland  1^,000,  Switzerland 
1^,000,  Sweden  13,000,  and  France  3,000,    The  above  statistics  do  not  include 
direct  exports  from  Mexico  to  countries  of  destination  nor  transshipments  to 
Canada  "by  United  States  railroads. 

The  Argentine  Government  announced  on  May  31  an  initial  export  giiota 
of  10,000  metric  tons  (^6,000  "bales)  of  cotton  from  the  1952-53  crop 
(harvest  completed  in  May) „    At  the  same  time,  the  export  quota  for  1951-52 
cotton  was  increased  "by  an  equal  amount  to  60, 000  tons  (276,000  bales).  A 
sharp  decline  in  mill  consumption  in  1952-53  was  "the  principal  factor 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  old-crop  export  surplus, 

The  export  of  cotton  from  Erazil  is  limited  to  old-crop  stocks  except 
when  new-crop  (1952-53)  cotton  is  required  to  meet  foreign  demand  for  higher 
grades  not  available  from  old  stocks.    In  this  case  exporters  may  include 
new-crop  cotton  up  to  30  percent  of  the  quantity  involved  in  a  contract  when 
buying  old-crop  cotton  from  the  Bank  of  Erazil  for  export  orders,. 

Cotton  exported  from  Iraq  is  now  subject  to  a  20  percent  export  tsx 
(since  May  7,  1953).    The  Istihlak  or  consumption  tax,  previously  10  percent, 
was  originally  levied  (1933)  on  the  value  of  all  land  produce  except  certain 
items  listed  in  Article  3?    The  recent  amendment  was  intended  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  Iraq  by  abolishing  the  tax  on  most  items  consumed  locally 
and  increasing  the  tax  on  the  portions  exported.    The  principal  items  on  which 
the  export  tax  of  20  percent  now  applies  are  cotton  (ginned  or  unginned), 
cottonseed,  vegetables,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  gallnuts.    The  rate  was 
raised  to  15  percent  on  tragacanth  gum  and  licorice  root  and  to  12.5  percent 
on  dates,  date  juice,  and  barley. 
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Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  con- 
sumption of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.,  Circula- 
tion of  this  periodical  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S.  needing  the 
information  it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional 
operations.  Issued  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U,  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C« 
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INTERNA!' 10 NA L  TRAJ5E  IN  SUGAR  IN  1952 

World  exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  l/  reached  12.6  million  short  tons, 
raw  value,  during  calendar  year  1952,  compared  with  the  12.  h  million  tons 
of  1951,  the  average  9e4  million  tons  for  1945-49  and  the  average  11.5 
million  tons  for  1935-39. 

On  the  "basis  of  conditions  prevailing  today,  it  is  estimated  that, 
of  the  total  world  exports  in  1952,  5.1  million  tons  may  "be  considered 
as  exports  to  the  free  market,  compared  with  about  5.0  million  tons  in 
1951,  the  1945-49  average  of  3.5  million  tons  and  the  prewar  average  of 
5.1  million  tons.    These  estimates  include  only  that  portion  of  exports 
from,  iron  curtain  countries,  including  Eastern  Germany,  destined  to 
western  area.s. 

Exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  from  areas  of  North  and  Central  America  I 
declined  iron  7.5  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1951  to  7.2  million 
tens  in  1952  as  Cuban  exports  during  this  period  decreased  "by  4b8  thousand 
tons.    Imports  during  1951  and  1952  increased  from  4.2  million  tons  to 
4,5  million  tons,  the  increase  being  reflected  primarily  in  the  increased 
imports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Thus,  net  exports  from  North 
and  Central  America  decreased  by  approximately  500  thousand  tons  from 
1951  to  1952. 

Western  European  exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  during  calendar  1952 
approximated  those  of  1951  (1.5  million  short  tons,  raw  value)  while 
imports  of  Western  European  areas  declined  "by  almost  250  thousand  tons. 
This  decline  of  imports  is  reflected  chiefly  in  the  imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Western  Germany. 

Eastern  European  exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  reportedly  increased 
from  kOB  thousand  tons  in  1951  to  542  thousand  tons  in  1952.    The  U.S.S.R. 
reportedly  shipped  85  thousand  tons  in  1952  compared  with  100  thousand 
tons  exported  in  1951. 

The  Increase  of  Asia's  exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  from  1.0  million 
short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1951  to  1,4  million  tons  in  1952  is  reflected 
chiefly  In  the  increased  exports  of  Formosa  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.    At  the  same  time,  imports  increased  from  1.5  million  tons 
in  1951  to  2.0  million  tons  in  1952  as  Japan  increased  Imports  of  sugar 
by  almost  600  thousand  tons.    Thus,  available  data  indicate  an  increase 
of  I91  thousand  tons  in  net  imports  into  Asia  during  1952..  (However, 
it  is  "believed  that  net  Imports  did  not  increase  so  greatly  during  1952. 
Nonofficial  reports  indicate  that  Indian  Union  and  Pakistan  figures 
for  1951  exclude  imports  under  government  account  while  Japanese  imports 
shown  for  1951  are  believed  to  exclude  over  100  thousand  tons.) 

l/  Excluding  the  movement  of  sugar  "between  the  United  States  and 
territories. 
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South  American  exports  in  1552  Increased,  tc  634  thousand  tons  as  imports 
declined  slightly.    Total  net  exports  of  South  America  increased  from.  195 
thousand  tons  in  1951  to  250  thousand  tons  in  1952.    Brazil,  British  Guiana 
and.  Peru  increased  exports  while  Colombian  exports  declined  "by  54  thousand 
tens. 

African  exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  decreased  to  841  thousand  tons  in 
1952  and  imports  increased  to  almost  996  thousand  tons  as  Africa  changed  once 
again  to  the  position  of  a  net  importer.    Primary  factors  in  this  trade  lalsace 
situation  include  Egypt's  large  imports  in  1952,  increased  imports  into  ireuch 
Morocco  and  decreased  exports  from  the  British  areas  of  Mauritius  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

ITet  exports  of  Oceania  declined  from  295  thousand  tons  in  1951  to  almost 
25o  thousand  tons  in  1952,  as  Australian  exports  decreased  "by  55  thousand  tons. 
This  decline  of  exports  was  offset  in  part  by  increased  exports  from  Fiji, 
Importe  of  the  area  increased  slightly  in  1952. 

The  movement  of  sugar  "between  the  Uniteo  States  and  Its  territories  totaled 
almost  2.0  million  tons  in  1952  or  55  thousand  tons  more  than  the  1951  total. 
--  By  F.G,  Thomason,  "based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports, 

U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  W  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DURING  APRIL  1953  l/ 

United  States  agricultural  exports  continued  to  decline  during  April,  1953, 
the  tenth  month  of  fiscal  1952-53,  amounting  in  value  to  $223,535,-00,  a 
reduction  of  11  percent  compared  with  the  $250,574,000  worth  exported  in  iiaroh. 
During  the  month  of  April  a  year  ago,  our  agricultural  exports  were  valued  at 
$296,765,000. 

The  country's  April  exports  of  all  commodities,  agricultural  as  wall  as 
nonagricultural ,  were  valued  at  $1,379, 199, oco,  an  overall  increase  of  1  percent 
ocmpared  with  the  $1,367,978,000  sent  abroad  during  March.    Agricultural  products 
constituted  lc  percent  of  the  total  outward  movement  during  the  month  compared 
with  18  percent  in  March  and  with  22  percent  in  April  a  year  ago. 

On  a  dollar -value  basis,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  continued  as  the  nation's 
most  important  agricultural  export  during  the  month  under  review,  but  with 
shipments  valued  at  only  $58,910,000,  a  reduction  of  21  percent  compared  with 
the  $74,333,000  worth  sent  abroad  during  March  and  of  38  percent  compared  with 
the  $95,032,000  worth  exported  in  April  last  year.    Cotton  continued  in  second 
place,  hut  with  exports  valued  at  only  $37,813,000,  a  reduction  of  16  percent 
compared  with  the  $44,764,000  worth  exported  in  March  and  of  48  percent  compared 
with  the  $72,486,000  worth  exported  in  April  a  year  ago.    Third  place  was  held 
by  leaf  tobacco,  exports  of  which  reached  $33,103,000  In  value  during  April,  an 
increase  of  26  percent  compared  with  the  $20,358,000  worth  exported  in  March 
and  almost  3  times  the  April  1952  exports  which  were  valued  at  only  $11,^49,000. 

l/  More  complete  details  than  presented  in  this  summary  will  be  published  in  U. 
Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  for  April  1953,  available  on  request  from 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 
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UMI TED  STATES:  Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
 agricultural  products,  during   April  19^2  aad  19«tt  


Commodity  exported 


Unit 


Quantity 


April 


Value 


:        :  1952 

:  1953 

:  1952 

1953 

1,000 

:      1 ,000 

:       J  Thousands 

: Thousands 

dollars 

:  dollars 

:  Lb.: 

211 

40 

161 

!  32 

:  Lb.: 

297 

:  224 

131 

\  115 

:  Lb.: 

•  1,969 

560 

:  501 

:  Lb.: 

9  ilQQ 
^[''77 

•  3,824 

1  *V77 

:  2,184 

s  Lb  : 

U 

!  8.073 

767 

>  857 

O ,  cyO 

:  Lb.: 

:  188 

216 

!  133 

:  Lb.* 

892 

s  1.794 

:  480 

:  Lb.: 

7  997 

:      5  210 

2,000 

:        1  ?82 

:  Lb.: 

1.613 

!  1.597 

219 

:  273 

s  Lb.: 

»  40.675 

6,923 

•  4,730 

:  Lb.: 

58,049 

:  90,066 

4,298 

:  5,095 

:Bale: 

345 

s  218 

72,486 

;  37,813 

:  Lb.: 

8.391 

v-'»  -/  ' 

5  3,847 

572 

5  393 

:  Lb.: 

17,  W 

5  14,006 

543 

1  506 

:  Lb.: 

68.329 

:  82,008 

2,  913 

:  3,074 

:  Lb.: 

175 

!  292 

20 

i  44 

:  Lb.: 

5.059 

»  3,265 

607 *  556 

:  Lb.: 

6,388 

!  11,242 

654:  850 

:  Lb.: 

6,939 

•  7,798 

1,156:  1,242 

:Gal.: 

2,361 

1  1,891 

1,7425  1,743 

:  Bu.: 

1,958 

!  743 

3,260:  1,194 

:  Bu.: 

347 

'  353 

899*  889 

i  Bu.: 

7,^76 

s  8,715 

15,020 

i  15,317 

:  Bu.: 

9,461 

:  43 

15,941:  75 

:  Lb.: 

128,408 

1  109,501  ' 

10,869*  10,934 

t  Bu.: 

36,154  ! 

24,725  ' 

87,507: 

51,958 

:  Bag* 

1,351  ! 

1,311  1 

6,457: 

6,081 

:  Bag: 

196  1 

160  ! 

1,068: 

871 

:  Lb.: 

337  ' 

1,123  ! 

253: 

929 

74  ! 

63  « 

35! 

32 

:  Bu»: 

1,507  • 

1,793  ! 

4,562i 

5.575 

:  Lb.: 

15,324  s 

2,454  J 

2,094! 

379 

:  Lb.: 

617  5 

430  : 

45: 

30 

:  Lb.: 

1,433  ! 

963  ! 

348; 

404 

:  Lb.s 

12,137  : 

44,6?5  s 

7,662! 

29,903 

:  Lb.: 

5.741  s 

5,165  J 

3.887: 

3,200 

:  Lb.: 

23,658  1 

27,058  : 

1,630s 

2,276 

:  Lb.: 

5.381  s 

5,009  ! 

369: 

350 

:  Lb.: 

36,821  ! 

17, 73^  ! 

1,508: 

445 

:  Lb.: 

?*18?  ' 

7,717  ' 

1,116: 

995 

i  : 

263l577~: 

•  • 

r  • 

: 

427: 

1,339 

•  • 

•  e 

l 

32,781: 

26,975 

i  : 

a 

I 

• 

296,785: 

223,535 

»  : 

•  0 
• 

• 

1 

I 

i 

,341,779: 

1.379,199 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Butter  

Cheese   

Milk,  condensed  .. 
Milk,  whole,  dried  ..... 
Nonfat  dry  milk  golids  . 
Milk,  evaporated  ....... 

Eggs,  dried   

Beef  and  veal,  total  if 
Pork,  total  y 


•  ••••• 


Lard  

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmf d.excl.  linters  (460  lb.). 

Apples,  fresh  

Grapef rui t ,  fresh   


•  •  • .  • 


Pears,  fresh   

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants 

Fruits,  canned  

Fruit  juices  

Barley,  grain  (4g  lb.)   

Barley  malt  (34  lb.)   

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)  ............. 

milled,  (excl.  paddy)   

grain  (60  lb.)   

wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 
Hour,  not  wholly  of  U.S.wheat(100  lb,) 

Hops   ,  

Peanuts,  shelled   ». 

Soybeans,  except  canned  (60  lb,) 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc. 

Soybean  flour,  edible   

Seeds,  field  and  garden  .. 
Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured 

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   

Beans,  dried   

Peas,  dried   


Rice, 

Wheat 
Flour 


Vegetables,  canned 


Food  exported  for  relief,  etc. 
Other  agricultural  products  ., 


Total  all  commodities 


 m 


i/  Product  weight. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES :    Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  -products  during  April  1952  and  1953 


:  April 

Commodity  imported 

Unit:        Quantity  : 

Value 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

:    19«  ! 

1913  1 

19  52  : 

19-rt 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

!        : Thousands' 

Thousands : 

1,000  : 
dollars  i 

1,000 
dollare 

Cheese  .«.•»..«.•.•..•.••....•«».«.,• 
Hides  and  skins 

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned    ' 

Wool,  unmfd,excl.  free,  etc  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

No.:  0 
No.:  0 
Lb.:      2,349  . 
Lb.:  3,263 

:  Lb.:  15,828 
Lb.:  8,242 
Lb.:  37,588 

:  : 

34 

3  ' 
:  7,671 
:  4,503 
s  17,649 
9,606 

!  30,751 

0  : 
0  : 

!        356  ! 
:      1,197  ! 
1  5,945 
:     2,813  ' 
i  29,811 

2,6?8 
766 
946 

2,189 
8,032 

3,428 
!  22,259 

Cotton,unmf d. ,excl .linters  (480  lb.) 
Jute  and  Jute  butts, unmf d.(2,240  lb.) 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)   

Olives  in  brine 

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved  

Barley  malt  

Hops  •  

Almonds,  shelled   

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled  ... 

Cashew  nuts  

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  

C&s tor  'bd&n.s  •♦•»«o****** •  ••>••••••••• 

Copr&  ••••••••••••••• • • ••••••••••»•  •  ■• 

Flaxseed  (56  lb.)  

Coconut  oil   

Palm  oil   

Tung  oil  

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 
Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf 
Tobacco,  other  leaf  ... 
Potatoes,  white  .......... 

Tomatoes,  natural  state 

COMPLEMENTARY 
Wool,  unmf d. t  free  in  bond 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico) 
Cocoa  or  cacao  beans 
Tea 

Spices  (complementary) 
Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.) 
Rubber,  crude  •  

Total  above  •••  ••• 

Other  agricultural  products  ••• 

Total  agricultural  products 


o  •  o>  »  •  1 


•••••••••a 


••••••• 

•  ••••••••««••••• 

•  ••••••-•••••••••••••>••••••••••••« 


Bale: 

Ton  : 
Bu. 
Gal. 
Lb. 

1  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 

:  Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Bu.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Ton 
Gal. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

:  Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 


Bunch 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb.: 
Lb.  2 
Ton: 
Lb.: 


1 

2 

57 
1,550 
6,102 
5,406 

53 
210 
981 
3,406 
4,520 
8,723 
47,216 
0 

7,921 
5,422 
3,729 
397 
25,084 
5,784 
1.336 
20,837 
33,774 

13,430 

4,772 
225,319 
53,201 
8,798 
6,068  : 
14  : 
18-;.  861  : 


33 

13 
81 
1,268 

5,563 
4,498 

735 
178 
269 
3,065 
9,076 
10,211 
77,034 

1/ 
19,011 
5.628 
1,379 
398 

63.393 
6,063 

1,117 
19,093 
21.725 

15.405 

4,719 
282,875 
61,184 
11,141 
7.382 
11 


494 
869 
223 
2,296 

693 
331 
57 

83 
138 

1,511 
539 
964 

2,708 
0 

700 

955 
1,431 
41,832 
4,658 
3.862 

2.173 
857 
2,441 

7,900 

5,331 
115,585 
17,892 
3.830 
^.831 
7,555 
"L927 


1/ 


349,028  : 
19.  W  : 


5,680 
2,232 

258 
2,008 

688 

279 
1,042 
66 
*3 
1.3*1 
1,555 

838 
7.864 

2,994 
535 
363 
44,531 
4,540 
4,044 

1.877 
574 
1,691 

7,313 


6,265 
147,972 
17,660 
^.963 
4, 600 
2,384 

11.939 

350.436 


Total  all  commodities 
1/  Less  than  50oT~ 


it  wirtttttii 


422,021 
997,703 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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On  a  quantitative  "basis,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  nation' s  agricul- 
tural exports  during  April  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  a  year  earlier 
are  the  very  large  reductions  shown  in  exports  of  a  number  of  products  (notably 
butter,  pork,  lard,  dried  eggs,  cotton,  applies,  grapefruit,  prunes,  fruit  Juices, 
barley,  grain  sorghums,  rice,  wheat,  soybean  oil,  field  and  garden  seeds,  white 
potatoes,  dried  peas,  and  canned  vegetables)  and  the  very  large  increases  in 
exports  of  certain  others  (particularly  whole  dried  milk,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
beef  and  veal,  tallow,  oranges,  raisins  and  currants,  canned  fruits,  com,  flue- 
cured  tohacco,  hops,  soybeans,  and  dried  beans)* 

With  respect  to  agricultural  imports,  receipts  from  abroad  during  April 
were  valued  at  $^22, 021, 000,  an  increase  of  k  percent  compared  with  the 
$^06,311,000  worth  imported  during  March,    During  the  month  of  April  a  year  ago 
our  agricultural  imports  were  valued  at  $1^08,  323, 000  0    The  country's 
imports  of  ail  commodities,  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagricultural,  were  valued 
at  $997,703,000  in  April  compared  with  $991,987,000  in  March  and  with  $935,  000 
in  April  last  year. 

On  a  dollar -value  basis,  agricultural  products  constituted  h2  percent  of  the 
total  imports  during  April  compared  with  kl  percent  in  March  and  kk  percent 
during  April  1952.    As  usual,  such  commodities  as  coffee,  sugar,  rubber  and  wool 
constituted  the  principal  agricultural  imports.    The  figures  also  d-isclose  that 
while  the  value  of  our  agricultural  imports  in  April  increased  by  3  percent 
compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  imports  of  nonagricultural 
products  increased  by  9  percent. 

Quantitatively,  the  April  1953  imports,  compared  with  those  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  show  very  large  increases  for  cattle,  casein  and  lactarene. 
cheese,  hides  and  skins,  canned  beef,  cotton,  .jute,  apples,  hops,  coconut  meat, 
castor  beans,  copra,  coconut  oil,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa  or  cacao  beans,  tea 
and  spices  *    On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  reveal  very  large  reductions  in 
imports  of  wool,  pineapples,  barley  malt,  Brazil  nuts,  cashews,  tung  oil, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  sisal  and  rubber. 

The  value  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  imports  during  April  1953  exceeded 
that  of  its  agricultural  exports  by  $198,486,000,    In  March  1953,  agricultural 
imports  exceeded  agricultural  exports  by  $155,737,000.    During  April  1952,  the 
value  of  United  States  agricultural  imports  exceeded  that  of  our  agricultural 
exports  by  $111,538,000.—  By  Leo  J,  3chaben„ 

FOREIGN  SHELLED  ALMOND  PRODUCTION  BELOW  LAST  YEAR  ij 

The  1953  preliminary  forecast  of  shelled  almond  production  in  the  leading 
foreign  producing  countries  (France  not  includ.ed)  is  81,100  short  tons  compared 
with  87,800  tons  (revised)  in  1952  and  68,400  tons  in  1951.    The  forecast 
exceeds  the  10-year  (1941-5°)  average  of  67,300  tons  for  these  countries  by  21 
percent  and  the  5-year  (1946-50)  average  of  71,800  tons  by  13  percent.  Decreases 
are  reported  for  all  countries  except  French  Morocco  and  Spain  where  modest 
increases  are  expected;  however,  weather  conditions  may  reduce  these  somewhat. 

Tf  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign"lVgriculture 

Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  Sr  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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ALMDIJDS,  SHELLED:    Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified 
countries,  1952  with  comparisons 


(Rounded  to 

Cob 

100  short  tons) 

Year 

:  France 

;  French 
{Morocco 

Iran  : 

Italy 

:  Portugal 

Spain 

:  For  sign 
:  total 

•    U.  S. 
:un shelled 

:  Short 
:  tons 

-  Short 
:  tons 

:  Short  : 
:     tons  ; 

Short 
tons 

.  Short 
tons 

;  Short 
;      ton  3 

:  Short 
tons 

:  Short 
tons 

Average : 

191+1-50 
I9I+6-5O 

:  800 
:  900 

:    2,300  • 
:  2,900 

6,U00  1 
:    7,100  : 

31,800 
35, koo 

:  2,500 
:  3,k00 

;     2k  300 
23,000 

;    68, 100 
-  72,700 

:  32,600 
:      ko, 100 

Annual: 

1947 
19lf8 

1950 

1951  : 

1952  2/  : 

1953  2/  ■ 

1,000  ■ 
1, 100 
^00 

1,600 

600  : 
900  ; 

3/; 

3,300 

3,300  : 
3,900 
3,500  . 
2,600  : 
3,500  : 

6,000  s  1+6,200 
•    7,000  1  18,700 

7,700    ;  2^,-300 

7,100  :  55,000 
7,700  :  25,300 
1/7,700  ;  1/^,500  ■ 
5,500  ;     39,300  : 

2,900 
l+,200  : 
5,300 
:     3,1+00  ; 
1/6,000  ; 
1+,  300  j 

21,000 
21,900 
25,800 
23, 500 
1/27,000  ; 
28,000  : 

:  77,500 
51+ ,  000 

:    98,700  i 
69,000  : 
1/88,700  : 
5/81,100  : 

i  35,700 
:  36,500 

>        ^  0,  J>W 
37,700 

42,700 
35, 300 

i 

1/  Revised.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  |fot 

available,    k/  Fr 

ance  not  iiicluded. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  results  of  office  research,  trade  and  other 
information. 


The  United  States  preliminary  forecast  is  not  yet  available;  however,  the 
June  1,  1953  condition  figure  is  59  percent  compared  with  57  percent  a  year  ago. 
This  preliminary  figure  appears  to  indicate  a  crop  only  slightly  larger  than  1952. 
There  was  some  frost  damage  in  California  during  "blossoming. 

The  1953  foreign  crop  follows  a  near-record  one  in  I952  and  could  he  expected 
to  he  smaller.    Growing  conditions  in  ail  countries  were  spotty  with  nearly  all 
reporting  some  frost  damage  and  other  adverse  conditions,    In  Italy,  generally  the 
world's  largest  producer,  conditions  in  Sicily  have  been  very  good  while  in  Bari 
they  have  not.    In  Spain  there  have  been  some  losses  due  to  frost3  at  blossoming 
but  the  principal  worry  now  seems  to  be  excessive  dry  weather  which  it  is  feared 
may  cause  a  heavy  drop  or  cause  nuts  to  fail  to  size,    Recent  reports  indicate 
some  very  beneficial  rains  have  recently  fallen  which  may  help  3ave  the  crop  in 
some  areas.    Elsewhere  the  situation  is  very  similar. 
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UHITED  STATES:    Imports  for  consumption  of  shelled  end  unshelled 

almonds  "by  country  of  origin 

(Crop  year,  September-August) 


Averages: 


Year 

:  French  : 
:  Morocco  : 

Italy 

•  • 

|  Portugal  * 

«  » 

Spain 

5  Other 
:  countries 

I  Total 

:    Short  j 

Short 

Short  : 

Short 

:  Short 

;  Short 

:      tons  : 

tons 

:       tons  : 

tons 

:  tons 

tons 

SHELLED 


1941-42/ 1950-51 

:  25 

;  1,  m 

:  .469 

:  2,660 

:  145 

:  5,071 

191+6-47/1950-51 

:  36 

:  3,241 

109 

i  387 

5    .  35 

:  4,308 

Annual j 

1946-47 

\  3±  : 

\  2,05^ 

•  187 

':  950 

!  76 

:  3,301 

1947-46 

:       27  • 

:    h,  179  : 

•    .  :..93 

:  1,805 

:  26 

:  6,135 

1946-49 

:  0 

:    ^370  : 

206 

:       255  : 

hi 

;  4,873 

I949-5O  ; 

hi  : 

695  . 

:  10 

:          1  : 

±1 

:  7^7 

1950-51  : 

1       73  ; 

^,908  j 

^3 

:  1,^23 

:          25  : 

6,477 

1951-52 

•       hi  ; 

5hl 

6 

:  936 

121 

■  1,657 

1952-53  2/ 

5^  i 

442  j 

66 

:    2, 395 

;          72  : 

)  3,049 

t 

Year 


Italy      '  Portugal 


Spain 


Other 


Total 


Averages: 
19^1-fc/ 1950-51 
1946-47/1950-51 

Annual : 

1946-  47 

1947-  48 

1948-  49 

1949-  50 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 

1952-  53  2/ 


Short  tons:  Short  tons  : Short  tons:  Short  tons 


Short  tons 


IBSHELLED 


2 
5 

6 

9 


o 

y 
0 


3 

:  114 

1 

:  120 

0 

!  56 

:  1 

;  62 

0  ! 

145 

i            6  j 

157 

0 

0  j 

U  > 

9 

0  5 

0  ! 

1 

3 

0 

0  : 

u  • 

u 

0 

:  135 

:             0  : 

:  141 

U 

0  : 

:             0  : 

y 

0 

0 

0  : 

0 

1/  Less  than  one-half  ton, 

2/  8  months,  September  through  April 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Eureau  of  the  Census, 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  shelled  and  unshelled  almonds 


Year  1 

!  Canada  ' 

Mexico 

C  entral 
!  America 

:    South  : 
America  ; 

Swi  tzerland 

'  Other  \ 

Total 

1952  l/ 
1952-53  2/  : 

1952  1/  ! 

1952-53  2/  i 

•    Short  ; 

Short  1 

Short  : 

Short  , 
:       tons  : 

;  Short 

:  Short  < 

i  Short 

tons 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

:  tens 

tons 

190  : 

202  : 

6 
2 

:         12  : 
21  : 

SHELLED 
31    :        157  " 
51    :  707 

:       10  :  h06 
kcj  :  1,028 

!       19  : 
16?  ! 

1  ; 
;        k  : 

3/ 
21  ! 

UNSHELLED 

>  . .         ]  ' 
.  ? 

!  11 

0 

:  1 

>  CO 

:  33 
r  224 

l/  8  months,  January  through  August  -  net  separately  classified  as  to  shelled  and 


unshelled  prior  to  1952, 
2/  8  months,  September  through  April.    %J  Less  than  one -half  ton. 
Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  June  1,  1953,  13,900  short  tons  remained  from 
the  1952  harvest  in  the  5  countries  covered  in  this  report.    This  estimate 
1   represents  about  16  percent  of  the  1952  harvest  in  these  countries,  Italy 
leads  the  list  with  12,100  tens  still  on  hand  followed  by  Spain  with  1,100 
tens  but  probably  more  still  in  hands  of  growers.    A  year  ago  on  the  same 
date  an  estimated  12,100  tons  or  18  percent  of  the  previous  harvest  remained, 
with  Spain  having  the  largest  tonnage.    It  is  believed  Portugal  will  have 
sold  out  its  estimated  600  tons  and  French  Morocco  its  100  tons  before 
new -crop  this  fall. 

The  1952-53  export  seascn  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  now  rapidly 
coming  to  a  close,  is  estimated  to  have  moved  about  42,400  tons  into 
international  trade  so  far  during  this  season  with  additional  tonnages 
yet  to  move.    The  total  estimated  available  supply  at  the  start  of  the 
season  was  95,400  tons  (harvest  88,700,  carry-over  6,700  tons).  The 
estimated  international  trade  represents  kQ  percent  of  the  1952  harvest 
and  44  percent  of  the  total  available  supply.    On  the  basis  of  present 
Information,  Italy  was  again  the  principal  exporter  with  about  25,000 
tons  or  59  percent  of  the  total  followed  by  Spain,  Portugal  and  Iran, 
Exports  from  these  countries  are  continuing  at  a  modest  scale  with  all 
countries  except  Italy  hoping  to  have  sold  completely  their  1952  harvest 
before  new-crop  nuts  reach  the  market  thi3  fall,    Italy  on  the  basis  of 
present  indications  may  still  have  ever  half  of  its  June  1  carry-over  on 
hand  by  September  1,  1953. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  trend  of  the  1953-54  season;  however, 
a  large  Mediterranean  filbert  crop  Is  in  the  making  which  will  offer  seme 
competition  for  available  markets.    There  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  the  British  import  licenses  for  the  July-December  period.    It  had  been 
expected  that  the  second  half  of  1953  womld  see  a  somewhat  larger  amount 
set  aside  for  nuts  but  apparently  this  has  not  occurred.    The  Spanish 
deal  is  again  expected  to  offer  other  producing  countries  seme  strong 
competition  during  the  1953-5^-  season  unless  they  are  prepared  to  meet 
Spanish  competition  price-wise. --By  W.  E.  Schreiber. 
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The  shift  in  utilization  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  from 
"butter  to  other  dairy  products  continued  in  the  opening  quarter  of  19*53  • 
Conditions  in  this  period  were  favorable  for  milk  production  in  many  of 
the  principal  dairy  countries  of  the  world  and  output  of  milk  in  these 
countries  and  that  of  dairy  products  showed  a  gain  over  comparable  1952. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  increased 
approximately  18  percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1952.  larger 
milk  output  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  resulted  in  heavier  manufac- 
turing supplies  than  a  year  earlier,  much  of  which  went  into  butter. 
Higher  "butter  production  largely  followed  the    improvement  in  milk 
output  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands.    In  Western  Germany,  an  increase 
in  liquid  milk  consumpti on  reduced  milk  supplies  and  butter  production 
dropped  slightly.    A  decline  also  occurred  in  Ireland  in  this  quarter. 

Production  of  butter  increased  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
reflecting  the  large  supplies  directed  into  factory  channels,  which  were 
U3ed  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Factory  cheese  production  in  the  January-March  quarter  of  1953  rose 
21  percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1952.    More  milk  was  avail- 
able for  processing  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  cheese  output  in 
these  countries  increased  substantially.    Cheese  factories  in  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands  received  larger  quantities  of  manufacturing  milk  in 
this  quarter  than  a  year  ago.    Milk  used  in  making  cheese  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  exceeded  that  used  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1S~>52  and  cheese  production  in  those  countries  ran  well 
ahead  of  the  earlier  year. 

Over -all  canned  milk  output  for  the  opening  quarter  of  1953  showed 
a  slight  gain  over  the  same  period  of  1952,    Production  was  up  in  Australia 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States.    It  was  down  in  Canada  in  this 
quarter. 

Total  dried  milk  production  increased  markedly  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1953  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year.    In  the 
Netherlands,  total  dried  milk  output  was  considerably  higher  than  in  1952, 
due  to  a  production  of  dried  slim  milk  almost  twice  that  of  the  earlier 
year.    An  Increase  in  total  dried  milk  output  also  was  reported  in 
Australia,    In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  higher  production  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  accounted  for  the  increase  in  over-all  dried  milk  output 
in  the  first  quarter. 

(Tables  on  following  pages;  text  continued  on  Page  575) 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agri- 
culture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES 

The  following  table  shows  the  wholesale  price  of  butter  and  cheese  at  specified 
world  markets .    (These  prices  are  being  published  monthly  because  of  expressed 
interest  in  such  information) . 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets,  1953 

(U.  S.  cents  per  pound)   


Country,  market  and 
description 

:  Butter 

:  Cheese 

.  Date 

:  Price 

:  Quotations 

:  Date 

: Price 

:  Quotations 

:  Month 
:earlier 

:  Year 
:  earlier 

:  Month 
:earlier : 

Year 
earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London) 
National  butter  (bulk)i/'' 
Ration  varieties  l/ 

:June  5 

•  36.4 

1  36.4 

:  29.5 

:June  5 

:  25.0 

:  25.0 

:  23.0 

Australia  (Sydney) 
Choicest  butter 
Choicest  cheddar 

:June  1 

!  41.8 

\  41.8 

;June  1 

:  25.7 

:  25.6 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin) 
Creamery  butter  (bulk) 

June  4 

:  55-0 

55-0 

:  39.1 

jjune  4 

:  28.8 

!  28.3 

:  28.8 

Denmark  (Copenhagen)  : 

May  28 

:     42.0  - 

42.0 

=  2/3/ 
3b.  1 

France  (Paris)  ; 
Chare ntes  creamery  butter : 

May  28 

i    77.8  | 

75-2  ; 

72.5 

- 

- 

Germany  (Kempten)  : 
Markenbatter  : 

May  27 

56.7  S 

57.2  : 

56.7  J 

-  : 

-  : 

: 

- 

United  States  : 
92-score  creamery  (II. Y.): 
uneaxiar  ^Wisconsin;  ; 

May  29 

65.8  : 

65.8  \ 

68.6  1 

May  29: 

35^5:' 

35-5  : 

38.0 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden)  * 
Full  Cream  Gouda  : 
Edam  40  percent 

May  29: 
May  29: 

22.7: 
20.3: 

22.9  : 
20.6  : 

24.6 
22.6 

Belgium  (Hasselt)  : 

May  28 

:    73.8  1 

73-4 

:    75.0  : 

Canada  (Montreal) 
1st  grade  creamery  4/  : 
Ontario  white  5/  ! 

May  23 

!     58.6  \ 

59.0 

.  59-3 

:May  23 

■6J-  ■ 

:    30.3  • 

27.5 

l/  Ministry  of  Food  first-hand  selling  price.    2/  Accounting  price,  based  on  average 
returns  from  exports.    3/  Excludes  additional  payments  to  growers,  effective  from 
October  26,  1951  to  May  29,  1952.    4/  Jobbing  quotation.    5/  f .o.b.  factory.    6/  No 
trading. 


Source:    Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— (Continued  from  page  571) 

Prospects  for  the  current  season  in  the  main  dairying  countries  appear 
to  be  favorable.    In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,    recent  climatic  conditions  in 
most  areas  have  produced  good  pastures.    Conditions  are  favorable  for  milk 
production  in  the  European  countries  for  which  information  is  available. 
Pastures  made  a  nice  start  in  Canada,  and  with  more  cows  in  production,  a 
substantial  gain  in  the  milk  supply  may  be  expected, --By  Regina  M„  Murray, 
based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

VENEZUELA  MAY  SUSPEND 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 

The  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Tobacco  Growers  announced  that 
tobacco  production  would  be  suspended  in  Venezuela  unless  growers  received 
higher  prices,  and  also  unless  a  new  grading  system  was  developed,  according 
to  J.  H.  Kempton,  Agricultural  Attache,  Caracas,    Many  growers  have  already 
endorsed  this  plan.    However,  the  plan  must  be  proven  legal  before  power  will 
be  granted  to  the  President  of  the  Union  to  suspend  tobacco  production. 

Cost  of  production,  of  which  labor  constitutes  about  80  percent,  has  * 
risen  83  percent  in  the  last  few  years  while  average  prices  paid  to 
producers"  reportedly  have  increased  only  12  percent.    According  to 
Mr.  Kempton' s  despatch,  the  current  average  production  cost  is  $688.00 
per  acre  as  compared  with  about  $375*00  average  during  the  recent  7 
years.    The  current  average  price  is  only  67  U.S.  cents  per  pound  as 
compared  to  60  U.S.  cents  for  the  7-year  average.    Labor  wages  currently 
are  placed  at  $2.^0  per  day  as  compared  to  an  average  of  $1.05  P©r  day. 
Venezuelan  tobacco  production  for  1952-53  is  estimated  at  about  13.1 
million  pounds. 

ETHIOPIA.  EASES  COFFEE 
EXPORT  REGULATIONS 

Ethiopia  has  liberalized  its  regulations  on  coffee  exports  to 
the  Sudan,  according  to  reports  from  Addis  Ababa.    On  May  16,  1953 
permission  was  given  to  export  against  100  percent  sterling.  Since 
there  was  danger  that  this  action  would  lead  to  large  exports  to  the 
Sudan  with  re-export  to  other  countries,  and  consequent  loss  of  dollar 
exchange  to  Ethiopia,  the  Sudan  Government  agreed  to  exercise  sufficient 
control  to  prevent  re-exports. 

The  State  Bank  of  Ethiopia  limited  the  quantity  exportable  against 
sterling  to  2,500  metric  tons  (1*2,000  bags  of  60  kilograms)  for  the 
current  season.    This  quantity  is  about  the  Sudan's  requirements. 

Both  Governments  are  reinforcing  border  guards  to  prevent  movement  of 
coffee  through  other  than  official  channels. 
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SWITZERLAND'S  FATS  AND  OILS  IMPOSTS  MAY 
INCREASE:    GOOD  MARKET  FOR  U.S.  TALLOU 

Imports  into  Switzerland  of  all  oils  and  fate  (including  oilseeds  ex- 
pressed in  teres  of  oil)  should  increase  in  1953,  according  to  O.B.  Houseman,. 
American  Consulate  General,  Zurich.    There  appears  to  he  a  small  hut  good 
market  for  United  States  tallow.    On  the  other  hand,  China  may  be  able  to 
supply  more  peanuts,  sesame  oil  and  other  oils  at  reduced  prices.  The 
consensus  is  that  the  outlook  is  normal  as  regards  requirements  and  con- 
sumption, hut  uncertain  as  'regards  imports  and  sources  of  supply. 

Oilseed  production  in  Switzerland  is  limited  to  rapeseed.    Acreage  and 
production  in  1952  is  estimated  to  have  "been  about  the  same  as  in  195 1-- 
6,180  acres  and  2,535  short  tons  of  rapeseed  oil.    For  1953  the  Swiss 
Government  has  repeated  its  1952  pledge  to  purchase  the  yield  of  6,795 
acres  planted  to  rapeseed,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  farmers  will  respond 
to  the  full  extent,    Switzerland  thus  is  dependent  upon  imported  vegetable 
oils  and  oilseeds  for  the  bulk  of  its  requirements.    Most  of  the  population 
prefers  vegetable  fats  for  cooking. 

.Switzerland's  edihle  fats  and  oils  supply  in  1*952  has  "been  reported 
as  follows : 


,  Type 

;  Production  l/  . 

,  Imports  2/  i 

Exports  2/ 

\  Balance 

(Short  tens)  : 

Butter  : 
Lard 

Tallow  and  oleo  oil 
Coconut  fat 
Other  fats 

Peanut  oil  : 
Olive  oil 

Other  edible  oil  : 

•    '23,986  ! 

7,126  ; 
:      ;  4,360  ) 
:       15,273  : 

:       12,346  : 

2,  ^  69 

:  7,962 

293  .  : 
:  2,372 
:         '31  ; 
:  333 
:  5,706 
!  1,227 
1,827 

:         1.0  ! 

•    3.0  : 
r: '    •  .6  ! 

30.4  : 
:     141.1  : 
•     676.8  i 

:  1,473.2 

:  31,547.0 
:  7,416.0 
!  6,731.4 
!  15,278.6 
:.  191.9 
:  17,375.2 
;  1.217.4 
:  2,017.8 

Total  1952 

65,565 

19,751 

2,340.7 

:  82,975.3 

— «  ..  1  '  -  1  r  /  . —   ■  ■  •  ;   ..  ,~   1        .       -        j-  ■■  ■■  ■  — 

1/  Butter  production  as  reported  by  the  Swiss  Farmers'  Union;  other  produc- 
tion figures,  estimates  of  the  Consulate  General.    2/  Swiss  Customs  Statistics. 


Consumption  of  edible  oils  and  fats,  excluding  butter,  is  estimated  at 
around  65, 000  tons.    This  figure  includes  partial  consumption  of  emergency 
stocks  held  by  householders  at  the  request  of  the  Swiss  Government  following 
the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea,    The  principal  consumers  of  non-edible 
oils  and  fabs  are  the  soap  industry,  which  uses  about  17,000  tons;  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry,  about  16,500;  and;  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
industry,  about  3,300  to  5,500;  making  a  total  of  around  39,000  tons. 
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There  is  no  published  "breakdown  of  the  different  types  of  oilseeds  im- 
ported.   However,  .trade  sources  indicate  that  of  the  total  1952  imports  of 
H,585  tonsr  peanuts  accounted  for  30,865  tons,  copra  for  25,^5  tone,  flax- 
seed for  1^,110  tons;  and  all  other  oilseeds  (sesame,  castor  "beans  and 
others)  for  k,lk5  tons.    The  bulk  of  the  raw  material  came  from  China  and 
the  Philippines.  . 

Peanut  oil  is  preferred  "by  the  Swiss  as  a  salad  oil  and  for  certain 
types  of  deep-frying,  with  olive  oil  ranking  second.    Peanuts  for  crushing 
were  imported  mainly  from  China.    The  United  States  and  Belgium  were  the 
major  sources  of  peanut  oil  in  1952.    However,  imports  from  China  have  been 
on  the  increase. 

Next  to  peanut  oil  and  olive  oil,  sesame  oil  ranks  ahead  of  sunflower 
seed  oil  in  preference;  the  former  is  offered  in  considerable  quantities  by 
China  and  the  latter  is  available  both  from  Eastern  Europe  and  Argentina. 
Lard  and  edible  tallow  are  not  popular  in  Switzerland  and  domestic  renderers 
have  trouble  in  selling  these  commodities.    Therefore-,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  increasing  exports  from  the  United  States. 

Linseed  oil  imports  decreased  from  9,14-7^  tons  in  1951  to  3,175  las* 
year,  reflecting  the  new  tendency  to  use  quick-drying  plastic  paints.  The 
demand  for  linseed  oil  is  said  to  be  only  50  percent  of  what  it  was  before 
the  war.    Uraguay  was  the  major  source  in  1952. 

Imports  of  denatured  olive  and  almond  oil,  used  generally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  toilet  soap,  declined  from  k,62k  tons  in  I95I  to  3,2^3  tons  in 
1952.    These  oils  are  now  being  partly  replaced  by  tallow.  Manufacturers 
of  better-known  brands  of  soap  prefer  not  to  change  their  formulas  for  the 
present,  but  they  may  do  so  if  tallow  prices  continue  low.    It  is  estimated 
that  synthetic  detergents  have  taken  about  10  percent  of  the  entire  soap 
market,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  their  maximum  share  will  exceed  20  percent 
a  few  years  hence. 

The  United  States  is  Switzerland's  main  supplier  of  crude  tallow  and 
bone  fat.    Total  imports  amounted  to  5,395  tons  (5,202  from  the  United 
States)  in  1952  against  6,5^0  in  1951, 

Switzerland  exported  2,339  tons  of  edible  and  5,963  tons  of  inedible 
oils  and  fats  in  1952,.  ... 

AUSTRALIA'S  COCONUT  OIL 
PRODUCTION  VOW  SLIGHTLY 

Australian  production  of  coconut  oil,  largely  from  copra  imported  from  her 
island  territories,  is  expected  to  total  about  18,000  short  tons  in  1952-53/ 
or  slightly  under  the  18;300  tons  produced  in  1951-52,  according  to  the 
American  Consulate  General,  Sydney.    Since  Australian  territories  are  considered 
to  be  separate  entities  from  the  Commonwealth,  copra,  produced  there  and  used  in 
Australia  is  classified  as  imported. 

The  bulk  of  Australia' s  copra  comes  from  Papua  and  New  Guinea,  but  from 
k,kQ0  to  5,600  tons  are  imported  each  year  from  the  Solomon  Islands.    Total  copra 
imports  for  1952-53  (July-June)  are  forecast  at  around  35,000  tons  against 
35*81*>0  tons  in  the  preceding  12  months.    Most  of  the  coconut  oil  produced  in 
Australia  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  but  about  4,500  tons  per  year 
is  used  in  soap,  candles,  and  chemicals. 
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Production  of  oilseeds  other  than  flaxseed  and  peanuts  (see  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  of  May  18,  1953,  page  kk9,  for  summary  of  major  fats 
and  oils  produced)  is  presently  insignificant  in  Australia.    Some  increase 
has  occurred  in  cottonseed  production  in  recent  years  but  output  is  fore- 
cast at  only  750  tons  in  1952-53.    Production  of  sunflower  seed  is  antici- 
pated at  290  tons,  tung  nuts  at  27  tons,  and  soybeans  at  12  tons.  One 
Australian  firm  has  plans  for  planting  200  acres  in  tung  this  year,  and 
if  others  follow  suit,  this  crop  may  "become  of  major  importance.  Australia 
also  has  a  small  olive  production.    The  latest  year  for  which  the  Common- 
wealth has  given  olive  oil  production  is  for  I95O-5I  when  11,522  Imperial 
gallons  (about  52  tons)  were  produced. 

U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
LOWER  IN  APRIL  ■ 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  April  amounted  to 
218,000  bales  of  500  pounds  (208,000  running  bales)  making  a  total  for 
August-April  1952-53  of  2,556,000  bales  (2,^52,000  running  bales). 
This  total  represents  only  50»5  percent  of  the  5,063,000  bales  exported 
during  a  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.    The  decline  has  been  continuous 
each  month  since  a  peak  was  reached  in  December  1952  but  figures  released 
by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  May,  based  on  incomplete  private 
returns/  indicate  an  upturn  to  about  273,000  running  bales  in  that  month. 

Exports  during  May,  June,  and  July  1952,  totaled  6U8,000  bales  (628,000 
running  bales) .    Present  indications  are  that  exports  in  these  months  in 
1953  will  not  exceed  this  total  despite  the  substantial  amounts  of  cotton 
to  be  shipped  under  Mutual  Security  and  Export-Import  Bank  programs  before 
deadline  dates  of  June  15  and  June  30,  respectively. 

The  decline  in  United  States  cotton  exports  in  1952-53  may  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  factors  such  as  the  availability  of  large 
quantities  of  foreign  cotton  at  slightly  lower  prices,  barter  trade  and 
clearing  agreements  affecting  cotton  trade  among  foreign  countries,  and 
hand-to-mouth  buying  policies  on  the  part  of  foreign  mill  buyers. 

Exports  to  India  suffered  the  sharpest  decline  dropping  from  7^9,000 
bales  during  August-April  I95I-52  to  37,000  in  the  corresponding  months  in 
1952-53.    This  decline  was  due  mainly  to  record  imports  and  accumulation 
of  large  stocks  of  American  cotton  in  1951-52  and  to  tighter  restrictions 
in  1952-53  on  dollar  exchange  allocated  by  the  government  for  new  purchases. 
A  drop  in  exports  to  Japan  from  922,000  to  506,000  bales  for  the  periods 
mentioned  above  may  be  attributed  to  a  large  increase  in  Japan' s  imports 
of.  lower-priced  Mexican  cotton  and  to  large  purchases  in  the  "sterling 
area,."    The  reduction  in  exports  to  European  countries  from  2, 793/ 000  *° 
1,528,000  bales  was  primarily  a  matter  of  price  competition.  However, 
barter  and  clearing  agreements  involving  the  exchange  of  surplus  manu- 
factured products  for  cotton  and  other  raw  materials  played  an  important 
part  in  the  reduction  in  imports  of  United  States  cotton  into  Europe  in 
favor  of  foreign  growths  in  1952-53. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination;  averages 
1935-39  and  1945-49;  annual  1950-51  and  1951-52 
August-April  1951-52  and  1952-53 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of 

Aver.' 

ige'.S 

,  August-/ 

•.pril 

destination 

;  1935-39 

1945 „49 

:    1951  i 

:  1951-52  ! 

1952-53 

•  ■  j 

000 

1  ,yvv 

!      1    >*VvS  ! 

•  bales 

"K'J  '  A  0 

L/C  J,v  « 

"hfi  ~]  f>  ft 

A 1 1  ci  "hi*  m 

• 

« 

0  ' 

i/                 J  O 

! 

'-J 

OV 

•Dt?       .LUiii  — j  >U-&cuUJL  UX^*^  •  .  •  •  g 

1  *  * ! 

It 9  : 

TOT 

31  f 

p            "31  "1  ! 

iTfi 
OO 

»2 

«V7 
V  i 

'  6 

n 

w 

>           0  J 

0 

TV*  niri^T'V 

^3  : 

14 

-4 

?6 

cu 

o5  1 

»  «;J. 

3 

OJ 

O^ 

oo.-%  ; 

i         oft?  : 

?70 

?11 

• 

3 

21 

1  ; 

'•            C  : 

0 

Italy  

546  ' 

560 

:         397  : 

c~<—  1 

: 

10f  i 

131 

1                 158  5 

197 

171  5 

66 

-1  --7 

x  f 

'•          20  5 

15 

:          15  : 

11 

Poland  pad  Dansig  

• 

•  *  ♦ 

loO  ■ 

.  69 

'            1  1 

0 

:             0  : 

0 

1  JO 

69 

66  : 

203 

179  : 

64 

• 

US 

100 

98  : 

31 

11 

26 

:  •       22  : 

99 

99  : 

27 

1,34b  ■ 

'  488 

30?  : 

662 

662  • 

323 

1 7 

'  47 

73  : 

1 

122 

:         90  : 

67 

64  ■ 

:  12 

:         12  : 

3/  27 

:         26  : 

3 

p  3217  * 

1  SPH 
i- , 

• 

301 

cy  u 

p'A4  ; 

tut 

O^O 

9 

to 

1 

Colombia  

• 

20  ■ 

:          24  : 

55 

53  ' 

47  ■ 

32 

• 

11 

:  16 

oh. 

20  ' 

19  ' 

10 

Rp 

!         86  ' 

219 

;      778  ; 

749 : 

37 

117 

401 

5^ : 

;         0  ; 

0  ■ 

0 

;     35 : 

;  27 

0  : 

0 : 

0 

•  ••:!/ 

'  5 

16 

14- 

13 : 

14 

• 

1,142 

535 

:       833  ' 

i    1,095 ; 

922  ■ 

506 

•  ••:5/ 

:6/  48 

;  36 

:  55 

40  : 

26 

9 

•  1 

0 

50 

49  : 

10 

♦ 

43 

:  18 

:  i4o 

'7/  158 

:      132  : 

8/  153 

5,5B9 

:  4,065 

:  4,230 

:  5,711 

5,063  ! 

2,556 

l/  4 -year  average.    2/  Includes  Portugal  36.         Includes  Portugal  21. 
4/  Less  than  JGQ  bales.    5/  If  any,  included  in  Other  countries.    6/  '$-jq&t 
average.    7/  Taiwan  53,  French  Indoclxina  24,    0/  Taiwan  94 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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There  are  a  number  of  foreign  situations  and  developments  now  in 
evidence  that  may  have  a  direct  "bearing  on  the  size  of  United  States  cotton 
exports  in  1953 -5^.    Stocks  of  cotton  in  importing  countries  on  July  31, 
1953,  generally  will  "be  at  or  "below  last  year's  below  -normal  etocks  with 
consumption  still  slightly  "below,  to  slightly  above,  the  current  high  level. 
Stocks  of  old -crop  cotton  in  foreign  producing  countries  (except  Brazil  and 
Egypt)  will  be  generally  down  to  minimum  carry-over  level  in  contrast  with 
last  year's  very  large  stocks.    Early  indications  are  that  foreign  pro- 
duction will  be  down  by  500,000  bales  or  more  from  last  year's  20.3  million 
bales. --By  Charles  H.  Barber, 

WORLD  EXPORTABLE  RICE  SUPPLIES  INCREASE  IN  1953 

World  rice  supplies  available  for  export  during  1953  are  estimated 
at  arcund  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  according  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    Total  supplies  are  estimated  at  11,300  million 
pounds,  excluding  reexports,  as  compared  with  10,700  million  pounds 
exported  in  1952. 

Heavy  year -end  stocks  in  the  principal  exporting  area  of  Asia,  to- 
gether with  increasing  supplies  from  several  newly  surplus  countries  out- 
aide  of  Asia,  are  important  factors  in  the  gain  in  world  export  avail- 
abilities.   Larger  rice  crops  in  1952-53  accounted  for  increases  in  only 
a  few  of  the  surplus  countries. 

The  tendency  in  1953  will  likely  be  to  reduce  carry-over  supplies  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  on  account  of  (1)  a  substantial  carry-over  of  the 
1951-52  crop,  (2)  a  desire  to  dispose  of  the  larger -than -average  quantity 
of  rice  damaged  this  season  in  open  storage,  and  (3)  increased  production 
in  some  importing  countries  of  Asia  in  1952-53. 

The  carry-over  rice  stocks  of  Thailand  and  Burma  at  the  beginning  of 
1953  were  larger  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II,  and  exceeded  con- 
siderably those  in  early  1952.    The  Korean  war  in  1950  had  caused  a  sudden 
strong  denand  for  rice  in  the  1951  world  market,  thus  causing  these  coun- 
tries to  increase  export  commitments  to  a  maximum,  with  the  result  that 
supplies  at  the  beginning  of  1952  were  virtually  exhausted. 

At  the  outset  of  1952,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  in  the  importing 
countries  of  Asia  was  especially  strong,  Thailand  and  Burma  reduced  sub- 
stantially the  volume  allocated  on  a  Government -to-Government  basis, 
apparently  to  obtain  higher  prices.    As  a  result,  considerable  of  the 
surpluses  available  at  the  beginning  of  1952  were  not  exported,  and  carry- 
over supplies  were  reestablished  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Reportedly  there  is  increasing  confidence  among  Asiatic  buyers  that 
world  exportable  supplies  are  coming  into  a  better  balance  with  minimum 
demands,  and  resistance  is  beginning  to  build  up  to  the  current  high  price 
of  rice.    The  full  force  of  this  trend  is  now  expected  to  become  apparent 
in  about  October,  when  prospects  for  the  1953-5^  harvest  can  be  fully 
appraised.  4 
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RICE  (in  terms  of  milled):    Exports  from  principal  countries 
•  of  supply,  averages  1936-40  and  I946-5O,  annual 
1951-52,  and  estimated  exportable  supplies,  1953 


Continent 
and 
country 


A v era^e 


1936-40 


1946-50 


1951 


1952 


Export 
supplies 
1953  H 


total 


ASIA: 

Burma. „ . . 
Indochina 
Thailand 
Korea. . . 
Taiwan  ( Formo  sa 
China. . . 
Iran. . . . 
Estimated 
EUROPE: 
Italy. . . 
Spain. . . 
Estimated  total 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
NORTH  AMERICA: 

Mexico  

Nicaragua  

United  States. 
Estimated  total 
SOUTH  AMERICA: 
Argentina. .... 

Brazil  

British  Guiana 

Ecuador  

Uruguay  

Surinam. ...... 

Estimated  total 
Total  W.  Hemisphere 
AFRICA: 

Egypt  

Madagascar. . . » 
Estimated  total 

Australia  . 

WD  RED  TOTAI 


Million 

pounds 

6, 504 

3,233 
2,920 

2,  367 
1,427 
2/ 

59 

16, 56O 


Million 

pounds 


Si 


336 


19 
235 


25b 


2/ 


83 
34 
26 
4 

11 
T58 


414 


279 
15 


310 


29 


~17,66l 


2,147 
247 

1,920 
2/ 


51 


46 


Million 

pounds 

2,796 
726 
3,42? 
2/ 

227 
150 
46 


Million 
pounds 


2,924 
^97 
3, 1^8 
0 

232 

400 

30 


322 


7T5H 


Million 

pounds 

3,100-3,300 
500 

3,500-3,700 
0 

50-100 

600 
70 


77266 


8,000-8,400" 


177 


492 

18 


126 


193 


^OQ 


770 


600-800 

800-1,000 


47 
11 

962 


2 

18 

032 


17026 


1,106 


4 
12 
,744 


V^O 


0 

15 
1,700 


.7 50 


3/ 


52 
123 
12 

9 


is 


363 

68 
15 
23 

o 
O 


17 
475 
62 

126 
28 
13 


20-65 

0 

65 

120-170 
30-40 
10 


1, 572 


737 


2,497 


250-350 


2,000-2,100 


548 


692 


35 

85 


568 


768 


i22 


0 
81 


100 


6^820 


70 


^5 


70 


10,716 


10,7"13r  11, 000-11,700 


— t   - — — — ■■■  •  r  '  j  ~.r  .:  /  -   .     ,7  1  ~   r  /  ■    r"  . — * —  u— 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Imports  exceeded  exports,,     3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Prepared  on  the  basis  of- official  statistics  and  ogasjrent  crop  and  trade 
information. 
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Importing  countries ;    Burma's  record  postwar  harvest  of  1952-53 
plus  an  important  carry-over  frcri  the  ..'Id  crop  is  expected  to  result  in 
shipments  during  1953  significantly  above  those  of  recent  years.  Export- 
able supplies  are  estimated  at  around  3,300  million  pounds  in  terns  of 
milled.    Even  though  the  demand  for  -Burmese  rice  in  some  countries  may  "be 
less  than  in  1952,  it  appears  likely  that  it  will  be ' strong  enough  to 
maintain  shipments  at  prices  .as  high  as  those  in  1952  until  the  sire  of 
the  1953-54-  surplus  is  determined,  .  '■  . 

It  is  the  custom  for  large  quantities  of  rough  rice  in  "Burma  to  he 
stored  in  the  open  after  harvest  in  November,  through  the  dry  season,  which 
normally  ends  toward  the  middle  of  Kay.    Usually  little  damage  occurs  to 
the  stored  rice,  and  milling  is  completed  "before  the  beginning  of  the 
monsoon.    Because  of  heavy  rains  in  February  of  this  year,  damage  to  rough 
rice  was  heavier  than  usual,  and  as  a  result,  the  quality  of  the  milled 
rice  available  for  export  is  below  even  the  relatively  poor  quality  of  that 
exported  in  other  postwar  years.    Moat  of  this  damage  did" not  result  in  a 
total  loss,  but  rather  it  produced  an  off -color,  yellow  milled  product, 

In  Thailand,  the  1952-55  harvest  was  smaller  than  in  the  year- before, 
but  sizable  carry-over  supplies  from  the  old  crop  were  available  at  the 
beginning  of  1953 ,  in  contrast  with  the  previous  year  when  the  year -end 
stocks  were  virtually  exhausted;, 

Exports  from  Taiwan  (Formosa,)  arc  expected  to  be  reduced  sharply  in 
1953.    An  unexpected  shortage  in  rice  developed  in  that  country  during 
the  first  half  of  1553,  reportedly  because  of  'the  withholding  of  rough 
rice  stocks  by  producers,    gome  rice  has  been  imported  on  a  loan  basis 
from  Japan,  but  a  like  quantity  will  be  returned  later  in  the  year. 
Supplies  are  expected  to  return  to  normal  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  the 
time  the  November  crop  is  marketed.    The  quantity  that  Japan  expected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  be  imported  from  Taiwan  during  1953  was 
around  130  •million  pounds ,  of  which  a  part  has  already  been  imported, 

Good  cropo  were  harvested  in  Iran  in  the  fall  of  1952,  and  export- 
able supplies  in  1953  should  to  substantially  larger  than  last  year's 
exp  or ts . 

Record  supplies  in  Italy  are  available  for  export  in  1953,  and 
Spain's  surplus  is  larger  than  the  record  of  the  late  1930° s  before  rice 
production  was  reduced  by  the  Spanish  Civil  War.    Greece  in  1952  not  only 
increased  rice  production  to  meet  domestic  needs,  but  also  1ms  available 
for  export  in  1953  around  kO  million  pounds  of  rice.    According  to  infor- 
mation from  Japan,  a  Japanese  company  has  contracted  for  11  million  pounds 
of  rice  from  Turkey  for  shipment  in  June  and  July.    This  is  a  short-grain 
rice  similar  in  size  and  taste  to  the  Japanese  type. 

In  contrast  with  substantially  larger  surpluses  for  export  in  1953 
in  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe,  total  export  availabilities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  expected  to  show  a  substantial  reduction  compared 
with  1952.    This  is  due  primarily  to  drought  conditions  in  parts  of 
Brazil,  where  a  poor  crop  is  expected  to  be  only  about  sufficient  for 
domestic  sonsumption.    In  all  the  other  South  American  countries,  export- 
able supplies  of  rice  are  as  large  or  larger  than  last  year, 
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Excellent  crops  are  being  harvested  in  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and  Argentina 
produced  another  record  crop  this  season.    Rice  exports  from  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  be  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1952. 

Import  requirements;    World  demand  for  rice  in  1953  has  not  been  so 
keen  as  in  the  first  half  of  1952,  when  the  withholding  of  supplies  in 
Thailand  and  Burma  for  higher  prices  3et  up  a  highly  competitive  market 
for  availabilities  in  the  surplus  countries  outside  of  Asia.    The  United 
States,  Italy,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Spain  and  lesser  exporting  countries  found 
a  ready  market  for  all  available  supplies. 

The  demand  for  imported  rice  was  particularly  urgent  in  Ceylon,  which 
normally  has  secured  rice  supplies  from  Thailand  and  Burma  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year.    Late  in  1952,  Ceylon  entered  into  an  agreement  with  China 
to  secure  600  million  pounds  of  rice  annually  at  relatively  low  prices  in 
exchange  for  rubber,  thus  reducing  the  demand  from  the  other  exporting 
countries  by  that  amount. 

Planned  imports  into  J apan  are  at  about  the -same  rate  as  in  1952, 
and  those  of  Malaya  probably  will  not  show  a  significant  change.  Import 
requirements  of  rice  in  Korea  are  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level, 
but  Indonesia  will  require  fewer  rice  imports  in  1953.    A  new  feature 
in  that  country' s  imports  of  1952,  as  has  been  true  in  Japan  since  it 
began  its  postwar  importation  of  rice  in  195C;  wa'S  ^e  receipt  of  rice 
from  several  new  non-Asiatic  sources.    These  included  Brazil,  the  United 
States,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Argentina* 

Rice  imports  intc  the  Philippines  are  not. needed  this  year,  in 
contrast  with  last  year's  imports  of  I39  million  pounds.    That  country 
produced  a  crop  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  and  has  scheduled 
for  reexportation  around  55  million  pounds  of  .1952  imports. 

Due  to  continued  expansion  in  rice  production  in  the  countries  of 
South  America  and  Central  America,  import  requirements  in  those  are:is 
continue  to  decline.    Larger  harvests  now  not  only  supply  domestic  needs 
in  virtually  all  of  the  South  American  countries  that  were  dependent  on  rice 
imports  a  decade  ago,  but  also  furnish  sizable  amounts  for  export.  From 
time  to  time  increasing  quantities  from  these  countries  are  being  made 
available  for  export,  especially  Argentina,  Colombia,  and  Peru. 

Venezuela  may  be  self -sufficient  in  rice  in  195^>  as.  &.  result  of  a 
f urtber  expansion  in  the  acreage  planted  in  the  spring  of  1.953..  X^s 
rice  import  requirements  in  1953  az*e  expected  to  be  held  to  at  least  the 
reduced  level  of  last  year.    Plena  in  Cuba  are  for  another  substantial 
incrsase  in  rice  production,  arid  in  certain  areas  of  Central  America, 
programs  reportedly  are  under  way  for  increases  in  production  with  a  view 
to  exporting  rice. 

The  demand  for  rice  In  the  countries  of  Europe  does  not  appear  to  be 
returning  to  anywhere  near  the  prewar  (1936-1+0)  level  (for  European  rice 
impels  in  1952,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  22,  1953).    Rather  than 
shewing  an  increase  in  1952,  imports  declined  about  kO  percent  below  those  of 
1951,  and  were  only  about  one-fifth  of  prewar  average  imports.    Rice  imports 
into  Europe  may  have  been  detracted  by  the  strong  demand  in  the  deficit 
countries  of  Asia,  and  to  the  inability  of  securing  rice  readily  from  the 
exporting  countries  of  the  world. —By  L.  Thelma  Willahan,  based  in  part  on 
U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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U.  S.  BICE  EXTORTS 
CONTINUE  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

United  States  rice  exports  in  April  totaled  1,132,000  "bags  (100 
pounds)  in  terms  of  milled  compared  with  1, 295,000  tags  in  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  a  year  earlier.    Eighty  percent  of  April  exports  were 
shipped  to  Asia,  with  54  percent  to  Japan.    The  second  largest  volume 
went  to  Korea,  followed  in  volume  "by  Cuba,  Indonesia,  and  Canada. 


BICE:    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries 
April  1953,  with  comparisons  l/ 


;    Aug  is' 

b-July 

:    August -April 

:  April 

Continent  and 

; 1945-46 

country 

:  to 

: 1951-52 

: 1951-52 

: 1952-53 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  1949-50 

:  2/ 

:  2/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1, 000 

;  1,000 

:  'bags 

:  oags 

"bags 

:  "bags 

:  "bags 

:  tags 

Western  Hemisphere 

:  443 

^56 

:  532 

:  23 

:  47 

British  Eon.duras..  

13 

:  22 

\  20 

:  2 

:  2 

:  0 

rvn 

:  54 

:  52 

60 

:  1 

:  3/ 

:    5, 11? 

:  3,780 

:  3,811 

:  233 

:  159 

Q 

25 

:  17 

:      '  34 

:  3 
• 

:  5 

nb 

:  196 

195 

:  b4 

:  6 

:  7 

0 :  104 

:  *.S 

30 

:  8 

:  2 

:  2 

Total.  

5,  -'9o 

:  4,450 

:  4,5.31 

:  270 

:  220 

Europe.'. 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg. . , . 

• :  73 

57 

:  44- 

•'  46 

>  j_ 

>  j 

:  209 

:  165 

3/ 

',  0 

•  3 

:  0 

7 

;  0' 

0 

21; 

:  20 

^4 

>  O^ 

»  s 

0 

. :  4/  114 

.  1 

:  '  1 

:  3/ 

:  3/ 

1  3/ 

_■  n't 

Total  

•  291; 

230 

8| 

6 

5 

Asia: 

*  1 

80 

:  9l! 

66: 

103: 

:  5 

10 

0. 

741- 

0, 

647: 

.   ;  O; 

0 

1,799: 

1,479: 

1, 100: 

0; 

66 

.:  i,136« 

71: 

3/  i 

0: 

3/  : 

0 

0j 

'0: 

0; 

.  & 

0 

2,821: 

2,401; 

1,430: 

627: 

220 

0: 

0: 

179: 

0: 

0 

5,430: 

3>247: 

4,010; 

361: 

610 

•  no* 

9: 

6: 

3: 

3/ 

Total  

.:  3,095: 

10,962: 

7,259: 

7, '472: 

09U: 

906 

13: 

9: 

17: 

3: 

1 

73: 

73: 

22: 

22: 

0 

.:  1: 

hi 

3/  : 

]_. 

3/  J 

3/ 

Total  World. ,  

17,239: 

12,021: 

12,130: 

1,295: 

1,132 

1   .    .  ■  r. ,  1       -        ,  t  1    ■  1  s  1  , —    f  1   ~  .f  — - 

ly  Milled  rice,  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers'  rice 
and  rough  rice  converted  to  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Les3  than  500  bags,    kj  Average  of  72,000  bags  to  Austria,  14,000 
bags  to  Germany,  and  11,000  bags  to  France. 


Source:     Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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eurma  INCREASES  RICE  acreage 
FOR  HARVEST  IN  lS03-5k 

Prospects  appear  favorable  for  Burma  to  fulfill  the  1953-5**  goal 
of  its  5 -year  plan  to  increase  rice  production.  The  program  this  season 
in  for  an  increase  of  500,000  acres  more  than  in  1952-53.  During  May, 
preparations  were  underway  in  several  of  the  delta  districts  for  sub- 
stantial increases  in  rice  acreage.  This  has  been  made  possible  pri- 
marily through  improved  security  conditions,  which  enable  cultivators 
to  prepare  and  plow  lands  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  villages. 

An  average  of  1,250  pounds  of  rough  rice  harvested  per  acre  on 
500,000  acres  wou^d  yield  625  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  (kQQ  million 
pounds  in  terms  of  milled),  or  nearly  one -fourth  of  United  States  experts 
in  1952. 

WSmSSMDB  REPORTS  REDUCED  WHEAT 
ACREAGE,  INCREASED  COARSE  GRAIN  AREA 

Reduced  acreage  of  all  grains  except  barley  is  reported  for  the 
Netherlands  this  season.    The  reduction  is  especially  marked  for  wheat, 
since  this  is  largely  a  fall-seeded  crop,  and  weather  at  fall  seeding 
time  was  unfavorable.    Heavy  rains  in  October  and  an  abnormally  cold 
November  greatly  hindered  all  agricultural  work  and.  fall-sown  grain 
acreage  was  sharply  reduced  from  that  of  a  year  earlier.    Winter  wheat 
acreage  showed  a  reduction  of  37  percent  from  the  previous  year.  About 
a  third  of  this  reduction  was  made  up  in  increased  spring  wheat  acreage, 
with  total  wheat  acreage  now  estimated  to  be  21  percent  below  the  1952 
total. 

A  good  part  of  the  unseeded  wheat  acreage  went  into  spring  barley, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  kh  percent  over  the  1952  spring  barley 
acreage.    The  large  increase  in  barley  acreage  was  attributed  to  the 
Fobruary  floods  which  rendered  the  soil  in  much  of  the  important  crop 
producing  area  of  the  south  unsuitable  for  normal  crop  production.  As 
a  result,  many  farmers  in  salt-flooded  areas  substituted  the  highly 
salt-resistant  grain,  barley,  for  their  normal  plantings  of  other  grains, 

A  reduction  of  about  5  percent  in  oats  acreage  is  attributed  to 
low  prices,  as  well  as  bo  unfavorable  weather  conditions.    A  similar 
reduction  in  rye  acreage  is  in  line  with  normal  fluctuations  for  that 
crop,    A  drop  of  about  lk  percent  in  com  acreage  appears  to  have  been 
explained  by  the  poor  corn  outturn  last  season.    The  wet,  cold  weather 
in  the  fall  ruined  much  of  the  corn  crop  in  northern  regions  of  the 
country,  and  thus  discouraged  farmers  there  from  trying  that  crop  again 
this  spring. 
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Restoration  of  flooded  areas  processed  steadily  during  April  and 
May,  and  "by  the  end  of  May  only  a"bout  10  percent  of  the  area  flooded 
remained  under  water.    Strong  demands  for  nitrogen  fertilizers,  largely 
for  use  on  grasslands,  continued  throughout  April  and  May.    Stocks  re- 
mained low,  and  daily  production  just  about  covered  requirements. 
Farmers  reduced  their  applications  of  phosphate  fertilizers,  however, 
and  a  large  part  of  recent  imports  were  stored  for  later  use  in  July- 
September.    Continued  heavy  imports  of  potash  were  also  mainly  for 
stockpiling.    Demand  for  that  fertilizer  will  decline  somewhat  this 
year  beceuse  of  reduced  requirements  in  the  flood-affected  areas  of  the 
southwest.    Lime  applications  have  been  discontinued  but  advance  orders 
are  large  for  deliveries  in  the  late  summer  and  fall. 

Yield  prospects  for  I953  grain  crops  are  somewhat  below,  those  of 
last  year.     In  addition  to  reductions  from  the  floods,  which  took  some 
of  the  best  and  most  highly  mechanized  land  of  the  country  out  of 
production  this  year,  weather  this  spring  has  been  less  favorable  to 
crop  development  than  was  the  case  last  year  when  yields  were  high, 

JAPAN'S  GHABl  OUTLOOK  STILL 
INDICATES  LARGE  CEQPS 

The  outlook  for  yields  of  wheat  and  barley  in  Japan  were  less 
favorable  in  early  June  than  in  May,  but  a  lumper  harvest  is  still  indicated 
according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  American  Embassy,  Tokyo.  (See 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  June  15) .    Yield  prospects  declined  as  a  re- 
sult of  further  assessment  of  damage  from  the  unseasonal  frosts  of  late 
April  and -heavy  rains  in  southwestern  Japan  at  the-  beginning  of  June. 
The  frost3  chiefly  affected  other  crops,  but  did  some  damage  to  grain 
crops  in  central  Japan.    Heavy  rainstorms  caused  considerable  lodging 
ir  Kyushu  and  other  southwestern  areas. 

Harvesting  ran  slightly  behind  normal  timing  but  was  about  30  per- 
cent completed  by  June  5.    The  first  official  estimate  of  production 
will  be  released  late  in  June.    In  the  meantime  the  Embassy  estimates 
the  wheat  and  barley  crops  to  be  about  up  to  the  record  1952  crops.  A 
small  decrease  for  wheat  will  be  offset  by  gains  for  both  common  barley 
and .naked  barley.    Yields  of  these  crops  are  still  expected  to  exceed 
the  good  1952  yeilds. 


